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baseless charges, courting frivolity in their crassness of Humbug,
reflected a false and unhealthy state of social and intellectual
convention. He was too instinctively saturated in the un-
imaginative, law-abiding, and conventional phlegm of the
Service caste to feel the vaguest inspiration to rebellion or
reform; when Hardy showed him a review of Jude the Obscure,
and remarking, "There's a nice thing to say about a man,"
declared, "Well, I'll never write another novel," he conceived
Hardy's disgust to be directed merely against the malice of
professional critics, not against the sanctimonious hypocrisy and
prurient prudery of popular convention. In his opinion,

"It is very well to talk about art with a large A, but I have
always felt that the author of books which go anywhere and
everywhere has some responsibilities. Therefore I have tried
to avoid topics that might inflame even minds which are very
ready to be set on fire."

He defended himself against the charge that his books "breathed
war" by asserting that while he had a horror of war and hoped
never to see his country involved in another, there was "righteous
war", that all war "brings forth many noble actions", and that
there can be no harm in preaching the doctrine of self-defence.
Patriotism he regarded as "the first duty", and declaring that he
would "fight like a wild cat" to repel an invader, believed that he
would not hesitate to use poison to be rid of such an enemy, for
"what is the difference between killing a man with a drug and
killing him with a bomb or by hunger and thirst?" This he
wrote in 1912, so shortly before science included among its benefits
to civilisation the introduction to warfare of poison gas.

He remained utterly aloof from any of the theories and
movements in contemporary art, though in the first years of his
success he mingled freely with literary society. He became a
member of the Savile Club, habitually lunching there on
Saturdays with Lang, Gosse, Walter Besant, Bob Stevenson, and
others, was elected to the Athenaeum Club in 1895, and for three
years between 1895 and 1898 served as Chairman of Committee of
the Society of Authors. Besides Lang and Henley, he knew
Hardy and Kipling, and with Gosse he must have been intimate